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SQUASH

desired to use the plants before they
are full grown, in which case they
may be thinned to 3 inches apart and
even* other plant removed when they
are half grown. In small plantings
in the garden, this can be easily done.
The rows should be a foot apart. In
the garden, it is not necessary to ferti-
lize with more than one side-dressing
of liquid fertilizer when the plants
are 2 inches high.

In weedy ground, a small mound
of soil an inch high is placed over
the seeded row when the seed is
sown, and in five days the soil is lev-
eled over die row to kill the large
number of weed seedlings which are
just beginning to grow. That is the
easiest time to kill weeds. A shove hoe
or a wheel hoe is a good tool to run
up and down the rows a few times as
the seedlings are growing.

INSECTS AND DISEASES: The devel-
opment of blight-resistant varieties
has done much to eliminate the haz-
ards of growing the crop, although
most of the difficulty with spinach is
due to improper preparation of the
soil. Spinach aphids are a serious
pest in the fall crop and may do con-
siderable damage. They get on the
underside of the curly leaves and are
very difficult to kill. A three-percent
nicotine in lime dust is very effective
in controlling the aphids. However,
the dusting should be done before
the plants get so large that control
becomes difficult. Beet-leaf miner is a
bad pest in early spinach, and is con-
trolled as for beets (which see).

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS: A ten-
foot row of spinach in successive
plantings will be enough for the aver-
age family. It is better to have a
number of different plants for pot-

herbs than to depend on a single
species or variety. Spinach plants are
cut off at the ground and the whole
plant used. Even the seedstalks can
be used if they have not gone to the
flower stage.                            ^

Spinach Dock

See Sorrel

Spinach-Rhubarb

See Rhubarb

Squash

DESCRIPTION: Squashes (Cucurbits
maxima] have strong runner vines
with cylindrical stems and kidney- or
heart-shaped leaves of various sizes.
The leaves are soft and less harsh and
spiny than those of the pumpkins.
The flowers are borne singly in the
axils of the leaves and consist of
staminate (male) and pistillate (fe-
male) types, funnel-shaped and
orange to yellow in color. The male
flowers are somewhat smaller, much
more numerous, and a week earlier
than the female flowers. The fruits
are of various shapes and sizes and
the colors vary from orange through
yellow to green, with stripes. The
squash is probably a native of tropical
America. (See also Pumpkins.)

TYPES AND VARIETIES: The various
varieties of squash may be grouped
into four general types. As commonly
used, the term "squash" includes
many of the types and varieties listed
under pumpkins, but by botanical
classification the SUMMER SQUASH,
for instance, is a pumpkin. At the end
of our discussion of squash, we men-
tion in a miscellaneous group vari-
eties commonly called "squashes**
which are discussed under PUMPKIN
in this book because botanically they